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“TI know very well the patriotism and sincere desire 
to act in a manner of perfect rectitude which animates 
Ministers of the Crown, but I wonder whether there is 
not some hand which intervenes and filters down and 
withholds intelligence from Ministers.” 

Winston CuuRCHILL, April 12th, 1939. 


The veterinary practitioner is the physician of the farm, 
and is thus the guarantor of the nation’s food supply. It is 
therefore natural that herd owners should co-operate with their 
veterinary friends in the presence of any new system of admini- 
stration thrust upon them in a manner not sanctioned by estab- 
lished constitutional practice, more especially if, in their 
considered opinion, it is prejudicial both to their own interests 
and that of the public. Such a condition arose with the intro- 
duction of the new Weybridge tuberculin in May, 1940, without 
previous reference to the herd owners or veterinarians, the 
serious results of which have, with good reason, been the cause 
of considerable disquiet in the industry since that time. The 
subject first came into the open in the summer of 1940, by a 
question raised in the House of Lords by Lord Cranworth; 
then in a correspondence between the N.V.M.A. and the offi- 
cials of the Agricultural Research Council in the autumn of 
1940, reported in The Veterinary Record; later, in sustained 
action taken by the T.T. Milk Producers’ Association in 
England, in conjunction with representatives of the leading 
Breed Societies, and by the corresponding Association of Certi- 
fed and T.T. Milk Producers in Scotland, and, later still, by 
the joint co-operation of these two bodies. In December, 
1941, Major Lloyd, p.s.o., raised the question in the House of 
Commons, to which the Minister replied that he now awaits a 
teport from the Joint Committee on Tuberculosis of the Agri- 
cultural Research Council and the Medical Research Council. 

It is now recognised that a mistake was made. It is not, 
however, yet recognised that further error crept in, in the 
means adopted for its correction. All are now equally con- 
cerned in seeking to re-establish confidence in the test, and in 
the manner in which the results of modern science are brought 
into application within the industry, and the part which the 
practising veterinary surgeon should take in that application. 
The time seems ripe for herd owners to ascertain authoritatively 
the considered opinion of the veterinary profession on this 
question, in the light of their experience since the new test 
was introduced in May, 1940, and it is for this reason that I 
have welcomed the opportunity of bringing the matter before 
you. My object is briefly to illustrate an existing unfortunate 
tendency in administration in the sphere of agriculture and 
veterinary practice, as revealed in the application of modern 
science in these industries, and to emphasise the urgent need 
for the nation giving its close and immediate consideration to 
the soundness of that tendency. 


I need not dwell on the very grave losses that followed the 
Premature introduction of the new tuberculin which was in- 
troduced in May, 1940, without reference to the herd owners 
and the veterinary profession, and which lacked the approval 
of any accredited body of scientists, or on the justifiable loss 
of confidence in the work of the Ministry which followed its 


*An address delivered to the Society of Veterinary Practi- 
tioners (Division N.V.M.A.) at the meeting held in London on 
January 14th, 1942. 


use. The recent introduction by the present Minister of the 
additional Advisory Councils to the English and Scottish 
Departments has fortunately contributed to progress towards 
a solution of some of the difficult scientific problems involved. 
But there is still much calling for correction. I put forward 
a plea for a more sound long-term policy for agriculture, with 
special reference to the organisation of agricultural research 
work and its close and efficient co-relation with herd owners 
and veterinarians. If I presume to criticise existing conditions 
adversely, that criticism, it should be noted, is directed wholly 
against the system, or in some cases lack of system, prevailing; 
it is not in the least degree directed against individuals. To 
establish my thesis I refer briefly to some facts re the present 
impasse arising from the grave mistake in prematurely intro- 
ducing the Weybridge tuberculin in May, 1940. This recent 
development, mark you, has a special importance as being, 
so far as I know, the first on which the State, as it were, through 
its officials, took upon itself the control over the application 
of biological science to industry. Events have proved that the 
opposition to this action from the English and Scottish herd 
owners and the N.V.M.A. was justified throughout. How the 
original mistake arose is of no real importance; present efforts 
should be solely directed to its correction, to restoring the 
confidence of the industry in the by no means easy work of 
the Ministry, which in these days has no light task, and to 
placing the organisation and co-ordination of the work of the 
component parts of the complicated agricultural machine on 
the best possible lines. 

A brief reference is necessary to the defects as recently 
revealed in the present administrative system : — 

(1) The fact that, when in August, 1940, Lord Cranworth 
raised the question in the House of Lords in a strong yet tem- 
perate speech, the reply given by the then Minister clearly 
revealed that our present system was inadequate to enable the 
House to obtain a reasonably complete and accurate statement 
of the position. Where lay the hand that intervened? 

(2) The fact that, as time progressed, and the specific ques- 
tion was repeatedly and respectfully raised in the agricultural 
Press whether the new test had the approval of the Agricultural 
Research Council or other accredited scientific body, and no 
answer was given, the feeling was strengthened that some 
changes in the system were necessary whereby the fuller assist- 
ance of the Agricultural Research Council or other accredited 
body could be made available to the industry and to the nation. 
This would involve a much’ closer degree of co-operation and 
co-ordination of effort than obtains under the present system. 

(3) The fact that, whereas the Minister, in May, 1941, inti- 
mated to a deputation of English and Scotch herd owners that 
arrangements would speedily be made whereby the veterinary 
surgeon who did the test would be in a position to decide the 
issue, this arrangement has not yet* become established. 
(January, 1942.) Why? Herd owners and veterinary surgeons 
alike are fully justified in not being readily convinced that the 
result of any tuberculin test that can possibly be devised can 
be more easily assessed by someone who has not seen the 
animal than by the veterinary surgeon who has carried out the 
test. While the need for reasonable protection against abuses 
in any system is recognised, there must be few men who will 
subscribe to that view. 

(4) The fact that at a recent meeting of the “ Executive of 
the Scottish Association,” where the arrangements in present 
vogue for the disposal of animals from herds, rejected on 
examination, came prominently up for consideration, it was 
unanimously agreed that there was great need for that subject 
being immediately brought under a close review by the authori- 
ties. One notable record in particular has been reported in 
which the results effectively illustrate the complete negation 
both of sound science and of sound practice. 

I respectfully submit that the above facts amply prove that 
some important alterations in the present system are called for. 
Herd owners have felt strongly that the combination of what 
seemed unwarranted high-handed and “ hush-hush” policy in 
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administration is out of keeping with the established principles 
of real democratic government. They think that the time is 
ripe for appropriately enlarging the power of the A.R.C., or 
other controlling body. Very valuable as the’ work of the 
Research Council has been, it is more than probable that its 
usefulness could be greatly increased by some modification of 
its composition and powers. When and how the much needed 
alterations will be accomplished is in the lap of the gods. 
There seems little doubt, however, that in the last instance the 
reconstruction necessary must come through Parliament. And 
in this connection it is of interest and importance to note that 
herd owners are already under obligation to Members of 
Parliament for the interest they have taken in enabling them to 
get the restricted measure of attention they have so far received 
in this matter from the Ministry. Whatever form the recon- 
struction takes, there is no doubt that any sound scheme of 
reform must include a greater flexibility of mind and elasticity 
in government administration than we have been led to adapt 
ourselves to in recent years. 

Many panaceas have already been presented for promoting 
the nation’s recovery from the existing world cataclysm. ‘The 
best of these are likely to be found amongst those in which 
recovery is based on the restoration of a sense of individual— 
and collective—responsibility, which will enable us to stand 
more on our own feet, without continually looking for assist- 
ance from “the other fellow” or a committee. We live in 
an age remarkable for its multiplication of committees, and we 
tend to forget that such committees may unwittingly play a 
double réle, one of which may be a protection against advice. 
Many examples could be given. In citing the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland, it is not for a moment intended to 
cast any reflection on that body. It is the tendency to which 
attention is here drawn. In 1912 this new Department was 
formed, and has since become an enormous organisation, which 
has been of considerable benefit to Scottish agriculture. An 
additional Advisory Committee, composed of eight or ten 
capable representatives of the different branches of Scottish 
farming and farming technique was formed some seven years 


ago. Last year a further “ Agricultural Improvement Council ” . 


of twelve members, for Scotland, and 18 for England, was 
added, but by an extremely unfortunate and unbusinesslike 
arrangement this influential Scottish committee has no concern 
with the large section of the Scottish industry concerned with 
animal health and disease, which is under the administration of 
the “ Ministry.”* 

I conclude with some Queries and a Recommendation. 

(1) To what extent are the present defects due to the too 
meagre financial and other support which has been given to 
the existing agricultural and veterinary institutions—educational 
and other—concerned in the development of agriculture in this 
country? An avoidable waste of good man power is here 
involved. 

(2) Valuable as new’ committees may be, is there not a very 
grave risk of forgetting that the vital and most useful part of 
“ farming machinery ” is man himself? 

(3) What improvements are called for in the Civil Admini- 
stration as at present operating under a democratic system? 
Can there be the slightest doubt as to the need? 

The Recommendation re the present tuberculin question and 
the associated application of science to the industry, is that we 
should act on the suggestion made by Major Lloyd in Parlia- 
ment in December last, that the time is ripe for a joint confer- 
ence between representatives of the Ministry—including the 
research side—representatives of the herd owners, and repre- 
sentatives of the veterinary profession, this being an essential 
preliminary to any substantial progress on the lines necessary. 
It can, I think, be safely stated that, in general, changes on the 
above lines are the mainspring for the restoration of confidence 
in the efficiency of the work of the Ministry for the necessary 
reconstruction. 


* More recently, since this address was given, and on the 
recommendation of the new Improvement Council, a further 
Committee or Board of 17 members has been appointed— 
English and Scottish combined—a new “ Development 
Board for Farming Machinery,” operating under the Ministry. 
A question arises. Is it too much to say that the remit for the 


constitution and duties of the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland as laid down in 1912 was a very comprehensive one 
indeed, and that the remits for the formation of these later 
committees were, in essence, in the same terms? 


‘I feel convinced that the reconstruction necessary can best be 
promoted on the democratic lines which at an earlier date 
established the position of the nation and of the empire. [ 
am well aware of the incompleteness and of the missing links 
in the brief summary of views presented. My objective in this 
address has been essentially one of “ Stating a Case” which 
merits very close and wide consideration at the present time. 
And my experience of the veterinary profession leads me con- 
fidently to feel assured that in any well-considered scheme of 
reconstruction that may be advanced, the veterinary profession 
will be only too willing and anxious, both in its own and in 
the national interest, to take a full and worthy part. 

Discussion 

Mr. A. R. (Crowborough) said that he felt 
that until ihe Ministry cleared up the present. position and 
evolved a test satisfactory alike to the herd owner and _ the 
practitioner, he must dissuade anyone who consulted him from 
setting up any form of tested herd. Under present conditions 
the thing was a mockery: one would land oneself into serious 
trouble if one persuaded a client into a course of action which 
would involve him in the loss of more money than he budgeted 
for at the outset and, at the finish, gave him no satisfaction. 

Mr. J. M. Hittock (Haddington, East Lothian) thanked Dr, 
Chalmers Watson for his informative little talk, which was 
“little” only in regard to its extent, for its content was of 
the utmost interest and moment to all of them. Dr. Chalmers 
Watson had been very strong in criticism of all that was going 
on, but as regards the scheme for tuberculin testing, which 
was the subject of circular No. 228, he did not think it would 
be wise to criticise it or even give it a great deal of thought, 
because he thought it was meant to be informative mainly to 
students. (Laughter.) As to the administration of the tuber- 
culin and the reading of the results of the test, he had _ the 
advantage of seeing at work and learning from such leaders of 
veterinary science as Gaiger and Briscoe. We had all grown 
in experience and knowledge since those days. He could 
visualise clearly all the things that were done in carrying out 
the tests and, as a result, he could afford Dr. Chalmers Watson 
very practical proof that it was impossible for anyone to give 
a clear diagnosis of tuberculous disease if he did not carry out 
the test himself. ‘ 

The main issue, to-day, was to ventilate their grievances. 
They were not being treated as scientific people at all: they 
were being treated as vendors of material that came from a 
laboratory and they had no say as to what was in the bottles. 
Were they to lie down under this indignity they would be 
giving away the most vital and beautiful thing about their 
profession, namely, the art of diagnosing, which was the most 
elevating part of their work and made them distinct from the 
vendors of nostrums. If they were going to jeopardise their 
art of diagnosing they would throw a great bomb at the founda- 
tions of veterinary medicine. Therefore, he was pleased to 


_ notice that these criticisms were coming from outside the pro- 


fession, because they in the profession felt very deeply that 
their art was being taken away from them. ‘They wished all 
speed to the lead Dr. Chalmers Watson had given them. 
(Applaust.) 

The Presipent (Mr. R. C. G. Hancock, Beaconsfield) said 
that they had heard a considerable amount concerning the 
present system of interpretation away from the farm by those 
who had not themselves conducted the test. ‘There were other 
aspects of this question to which he hoped speakers would turn 
their attention, such as whether an alteration was desirable in 
the tuberculin they were using, and the practice of communi- 
cating the result of the test, not to the practitioner but to the 
herd owner. They would like to hear what members had to 
say about these things. 

Mr. H. W. Sreeve-Bopcer (Tamworth) said that he would 
like to add his meed of thanks to Dr. Chalmers Watson and, 
at the same time, to express the view, which he was sure would 
be endorsed both by Dr. Chalmers Watson and by Dr. 
Wooldridge, that those of them who were in possession of 
certain information as a result of the meeting of various bodies 
with the Ministry which had taken place on the previous day 
were in a sense under a vow of secrecy not to divulge it. He 
would, however, say that even if ail of them knew as much 4s 
was known by the favoured few, still they would not be satisfied 
with the present position: he personally was not. Indeed, it 
was an impossible position in which they found themselves—of 
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being asked to carry out a practical test and not being allowed 
to interpret the results. ‘There was, however, no such restriction 
on the occasions when practitioners chose to carry out tests in 
their private capacity and with other than Weybridge tuber- 
culin: presumably they were fully competent to interpret the 
result of a test carried out privately, but when it came to inter- 
preting the result of an official test there was some mystic 
quality which was required, or some miraculous chart the key 
to which they had not access. Either the practitioner was 
quite capable of interpreting the test, or he was incapable of 
so doing; either they must press for permission to interpret 
the results of the Weybridge tuberculin on all occasions, or they 
should not be permitted to interpret it on any occasion. If they 
were not to be permitted to do this, he suggested that this tuber- 
culin be withdrawn until such time as a product was produced 
which was capable of interpretation by the average practitioner. 

Another point was the question of the reports of conducted 
tests. It was, to say the least of it, most humiliating that one 
learned the result of the test from one’s own client and from 
no other source. Particularly was it humiliating when one was 
not permitted to express one’s own opinion of the result of the 
test. Leading on from that there was the unsatisfactory posi- 
tien arising from the fact that, in many of these tests, there was 
a supplementary test. ‘That was, more often than not, carried 
out by the Ministry’s whole-time staff: one had no objection 
to that, but he did think that when these supplementary tests 
were made the practitioner should be informed so that he could 
exercise his right to be present at the test and see the results 
which were obtained by those who seemingly were either more 
capable or were in a position to interpret the result, apparently, 
more accurately. . 

When they had got a tuberculin which was capable of being 
interpreted, how much further forward were they going to be 
in the control of tuberculosis in this country? He agreed with 
Mr. Chipperfield that one was ill advised to-day to advise one’s 
client to endeavour to keep his herd free from tubercle by 
means of the tuberculin test. He was satisfied that he had 
led a number of his clients “up the garden path” on a larger 
number of occasions than he cared to recollect. His clients 
did not know whether a herd which was declared free the week 
before last would not next week contain a number of reactors. 
For a long time to come, over a large area of this country, the 
eradication of tuberculosis by means of the tuberculin test was 
impracticable. That society had a fine record in the matter 
of initiating reforms, and he thought that it should now press 
for extended field trials of such agents as were open to them 
to use. He thought that here was another chance for them, as 
a Division of the “‘ National,” to show their foresight in pressing 
for extensive field trials in the immunisation of cattle against 
tuberculosis by the products of the Ministry or such other as 
the authorities might decree. 

Major F. CHAMBERS (Wolverhampton), commenting on Mr. 
Steele-Bodger’s statement that it was not possible to produce 
a tubercle-free herd by means of the tuberculin test, said that 
he took it that he meant the double intradermal test. Until that 
tuberculin had been standardised to give a true and not a ficti- 
tious result, would it not be possible to go back to the old sub- 
cutaneous test? He knew it was an awful nuisance, but he 
thought if the tuberculin was under State control as regards 
its sale and could only be sold to medical or veterinary practi- 
tioners, there was no reason why they should not go back to it, 
at least until the Ministry put their house in order in this 
matter. He was never let down by the subcutaneous test— 
with one exception, and that was in 1910, when he purchased 
amongst other pedigree cattle four Lincoln Red heifers for 
export to Northern Rhodesia. They were tested by a local 
veterinary surgeon in Lincolnshire. On re-testing on their 
arrival all the animals in the consignment, which numbered 70 
or so, passed with the exception of these four Lincoln Reds, 
which all went down. ‘Tuberculosis was found in every one 
of them on post-mortem examination. It was presumed that 
the owner must have doped them, and instructions were then 
given that no more cattle were to be bought for export from 
this area. If the sale of tuberculin for subcutaneous injection 
were restricted to members of the medical or veterinary pro- 
tessions nobody could fake the test. The double intradermal 
test had let him down on several occasions: animals passing 
& test had been found on post-mortem examination to be 
affected. 

Major Chambers said, in conclusion, that he had always 
maintained that the proper person to interpret the test was the 


practitioner; as things were, they were not told the result of 
the test and they did not know where they stood. 

Mr. A. J. Kennepy (Thornhill) expressed the view that, for 
practical purposes, cattle could be tested and that results in the 
way of clearing up herds and establishing tubercle-free herds 
could be obtained. He had interpreted the results of the test 
for many years; from the results of post-mortem examinations 
on tested animals many herds in his practice had been cleared 
up and had remained clear without very much trouble. 

The interpretation of the test was not, however, too easy, 
and he had often to confess to some doubt. Instruction 5 (b) 
regarding the application of the double intradermal test said 
that swellings of 4 mm. increase should be regarded as doubt- 
ful, and he was sure they had all experienced this very slight 
swelling and, with the absence of definite diffusion and definite 
pain, were a bit doubtful where to put the cow. He could 
quite understand the Ministry’s point of view that such an 
animal should be regarded as doubtful—many a practitioner 
would not regard it as doubtful and sometimes would be 
inclined to pass it—thus, this was a safeguard and, in his 
opinion, a very necessary one. As the Ministry said, in the 
same instruction, “ nevertheless the bovine infected animal of 
low allergy must be guarded against so far as possible.” 

Mr. P. CrosFieLp (Chipping Norton) observed that when 
he had been tuberculin testing for some years he began to think 
he knew something about the application of the test. When 
the broth tuberculin was supplanted by the use of synthetic 
medium tuberculin he had to learn it all over again—and again 
when the Weybridge tuberculin was introduced. Then came 
the avian test, and now that that had come in he was only too 
pleased to have his results interpreted by someone else (laugh- 
ter) because the results were so chaotic that the test gave 
diametrically opposed results even after a very short interval. 

He thought it was indeed the case, as Mr. Steele-Bodger had 
suggested, that the Society of Veterinary Practitioners must go 
on and fulfil its function as the watchdog of the profession. 
It must steer a middle course between the muddled idealism 
of the N.V.M.A. and the organised inertia of the Ministry. 
(Laughter.) 

The PRESIDENT commented that he had the impression that 
the various batches of official tuberculin varied in potency and 
if that was so it was rather radical to an accurate interpretation 
of the test, that practitioners should be informed beforehand of 
these changes of potency. 

Mr. Martin said that he kept a separate book for each herd 
and consequently he was able to compare the reactions at each 
test. In his experience the reaction to the second test, though 
one was still obtained, was not as big as in the first test. He 
had not noticed any border-line cases. 

There was another matter raised by Dr. Chalmers Watson 
which might bear a little emphasising, and that was that at the 
interview that he had with ,the Minister*a certain proposition 
was made to the Chief Veterinary Inspector of which nothing 
further had been heard. Did this not raise the problem of a 
little bit of organisation within the Ministry itself—that their 
Chief Veterinary Inspector had no access to the Minister and 
had to go through other channels? (Hear, hear.) 

One further point was as follows, in the, matter of the applica- 
tion of that comparative, or non-comparative, test: what was 
the position of a farmer who wanted to go in for a tuberculin- 
tested herd? Frankly, he was afraid to do the test. His 
certificate of interpretation of the original test was now about 
to be taken by the Ministry, but they would take only the 
bovine test, not any comparative test. If that man had avian- 
infected cows reacting to the tuberculin test, must he put those 
animals out or must he have them re-tested? If other animals 
coming from a non-tuberculin tested herd into a tested one 
were accompanied by a certificate saying that they had passed 
the bovine tuberculin test, that was accepted for two months. 
That being so, why was not the general herd test accepted? 
Surely in these hard times they should save such a lot of paper 
and ink—why did they have to fill in the form at all, if the 
result of the test did not rest with them? 

Frankly, the monetary inducement to a practitioner to 
encourage his clients to have his herds tuberculin tested was 
gone, because it was hardly worth one’s time; he found it a 
two-man job nowadays. He thought the Society: of Veter- 
inary Practitioners would do well to stress that point. 

Mr. S. V. Gotiepce (Trowbridge) observed that it seemed 
to him that practitioners were able to recognise a reaction when 
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it occurred, but what they wanted to know was whether that 
reaction indicated bovine tubercle infection or non-specific 
allergy. He thought that so far as official testing was concerned 
they were merely recording measurements and forwarding the 
details to the Ministry, who would then determine the results. 
It was difficult to develop any enthusiasm or even an intelligent 
interest in such procedure. What was the position when testing 
privately an animal for sale? If there was even the slightest 
evidence of reaction to mammalian tuberculin he thought one 
was obliged to fail the animal, and that meant that many 
cattle which were perfectly free from tuberculosis must be 
denied a certificate with consequent dissatisfaction and financial 
loss to the owners. Ultimately, however, some of these animals 
might, subject to the Ministry’s interpretation of a double 
intradermal comparative test, be accepted for an Attested or 
T.T. herd. By introducing the measurement formula for deter- 
mining reaction he thought the Ministry had cut right away 
from under the practitioner’s feet the old-established principle 
that it was the character of the swelling that mattered. He 
contended that this was still important and that it was the man 
on the spot who could best decide the result. His experience 
appeared to indicate that with Weybridge tuberculin if there 
was no abnormal swelling at the 48th hour and evidence of 
reaction was noted only after the second injection, then in all 
probability non-specific infection was the cause. He suggested 
that a tuberculin should be used which was specific for bovine 
tuberculosis and considered that a reliability in the neighbour- 
hood of 95 per cent. ought to be expected. The present posi- 
tion regarding the interpretation of the double intradermal 
comparative test was most unsatisfactory and he was at a loss 
to know whether or not an animal was tuberculous when it 
showed reaction to both mammalian and avian tuberculins. 

Mr. T. A. R. Cuipperrietp (Crowborough) said that, in 
common with that of other individuals present, his experience 
of tuberculin for ten years had been very much as follows: 
In the old days one had the broth tuberculin and appeared to 
get relatively clean herds: occasionally they got allergic re- 
actions of an obscure nature; when they did, they re-tested. 
Then the synthetic tuberculin came out from Cambridge and 
they did not get these odd reactions and for a time they were 
fairly happy about the results of the test. They did about 
2,000 tests a year. Then the synthetic tuberculin appeared to 
give them indifferent results. 

He had not yet used the Weybridge tuberculin, having been 
out of practice for two years, but having heard the experiences 
of others, he had no intention of using it. 

He was interested to hear the suggestion that the sub- 
cutaneous test, subject to rigorous control in the production of 
the tuberculin and its application, should be brought back, 
because an older colleague had told him how he had warned 
members of the profession, at a meeting of the Central Veter- 
inary Society some years ago, that if the double intradermal 
test was adopted the work would go to the whole-time man. 
It was very true. 

That Society (the Veterinary Practitioners’ Society), at one 
time in its career, was responsible for the introductiory of the 
arrangement whereby whenever a whole-time officer of the 
Ministry conducted a test on the farm of one’s client, the 
practitioner should receive an invitation. It was a shock to 
him that day to hear that that was now a dead letter. 

The manner in which the interpretation of tuberculin testing 
had been taken out of the hands of the individual conducting 
the test was but another example of the way in which “ the 
dead hand of bureaucracy,” under the cover of the fog of war, 
was endeavouring to damp down the individual’s freedom of 
action still further. Action of this sort must be fought strenu- 
ously if the actions of departments under various D.O.R.A. 
provisions were not to become a permanent mill-stone round 
our necks, as had proved the case in the last war of 1914-18. 

He was going to propose a resolution, to test the feeling of 
the meeting, as follows : — 

“That this Society strongly recommends that the present 
procedure in tuberculin testing be abandoned by the Ministry, 
pending the issue of standardised tuberculin of known potency 
and marked specificity in lieu of the Weybridge tuberculin. 

“That this Society considers the reinstatement of the indi- 
vidual L.V.I. as the final judge of the results of tuberculin 
testing to be imperative in the best interests of the stock-owner 
and of the profession.” 

The Prestpent said that, in fairness to the Ministry, he must 
state that very often their officers were not to blame for failure 


to meet the practitioner at the official test: they just had to 
let it go by default. The fault was the practitioners’, because 
they had so consistently ignored the invitation to be present 
that it became a waste of time and paper to issue the invitations, 

It was then agreed, on the suggestion of Mr. CAMPBELL Hit, 
that the resolution be divided into sections, and while attention 
was being given to this matter by the sponsor of the resolution 
and others, the CHAIRMAN said the opportunity so afforded 
would be taken to invite Dr. Chalmers Watson to reply to points 
raised thus far in the discussion. In the meantime, Mr. W. F. 
Barton (Brentwood) had enquired directly of Dr. Chalmers 
Watson what the latter’s feeling would be about a suggestion 
that tuberculin testing should be dropped altogether until they 
had a standardised product: would he, as a herd owner, be 
willing to go on, not having his herd tested at all, pending such 


a development? 

[We reproduce here, prior to the insertion of Dr. Watson's 
reply, letters read by the Secretary from absent members who 
had contributed therein observations on the subject under 
discussion.—Editor.] 

From Mr. J. F. D. Turr (Winchester) :— 

In Section 5, paragraph (b) of Circular No. 228, it is stated that 
any swelling showing diffusion should be regarded as positive, but no 
guidance is given to the L.V.I. on how to differentiate when two such 
swellings occur in the same enimal under a comparative test. This 
knowledge must be known to those who carry out the final interpretation, 
and I submit that the person actually carrying out the test, being the 
one best fitted to form an opinion (for he alone sees and feels the 
result of the injection), should be in full possession of this knowledge. 
It would stop all the reversal of opinions given on the test, and perhaps 
in no small degree restore confidence by the owners in the test. 

In Section 8, in one instance the owner is given the benefit of the 
comparative test, so enabling him to retain mammalian positives if in 
addition they are avian, and the avian result is the most pronounced. 
In the other, he has only the mammalian test and is forced to get rid 
of any which are positive. If as I am given to understand, post mortems 
clearly su rt the view that it is safe to retain an animal in a herd, 
when it is positive to both tests, if the final swellings measure alike, 
or the avian measures most, then surely the comparative test should 
be adopted in all cases. 

The chief snag in measuring is the fact, well known to all those 
who carry out testing, that no two persons measure alike, and it is open 
to very considerable doubt that any one person, if he re-checked his 
measurements, would find that the second one agreed in every case with 
the first. 

Again, at the periodical testing, two injections have to be given, even 
if a positive result follows one, yet on retests an opinion is formed on 
one only. I am convinced that it is futile to give two injections when 
an animal is positive after one, unless it is necessary in a comparative 
test to do so, in order to arrive at an accurate decision at the conclusion. 
I am certainly convinced that it is most unwise to class an animal as 
negative on the strength of one injection only. Let me give only one 
recent example. Just before Xmas, I tested for a private client, two 
cows. One of these had failed to the mammalian test, three months 
before. On retest. she was negative to mammalian, but positive to avian 
(I mention this cow, as she had facial enlargement due to actinomycotic 
infection, and am noticing that a very large number of cattle with 
actinomycosis involving the facial bones are avian positives: I should 
like to know if others have noticed this). The other cow, and _ she 
supports my view about not classing as negative any animal on the 
strength of one injection, showed no swelling at all at the 48th _ hour. 
but at the 72nd hour she was definitely so, measuring 20 mm. as 
compared with the normal 5 mm. then learnt that she was a positive 
in a T.T. herd which I had tested earlier in the year. Now, if this 
cow had been retested on one iniection only, she would have been classed 
as negative. I am convinced that no animal on retest should be regarded 
as negative on the strength of one injection. We are not going to build 
up T.T. herds by this policy. 

It used to be possible for me, once positives were eliminated from 4 
herd and with the ini of prelimi tests, to establish it as 
tubercle-free, provided the owner co-operated and did not introduce 
other than tested stock. Further, one annual test was safe to rely upon 
to keep it so free. Now it is the exception to keep one free for six 
months, that is assuming the present tuberculin is reliable. and the 
interpretation of the results correct. The interpretation of the test 
must be left to the one who carries it out: and the final opinion if in 
variance to his, ought > be told him, and not as at present, in far too 
many instances, revealed to the owner only. 


From Mr. R. F. Ross (Glasgow) :— 

I firmly believe that each reaction can only be decided by the veterinary 
surgeon or veterinary surgeons present at the final reading and even ¢t 
can provide difficulty in its interpretation. I feel that the whole subject 
of tuberculin testing is needing to be drastically overhauled, for it brings 
no credit to either the individual or the profession as it is now being 


carried out 
(To be continued) 


“The veterinary surgeon acquainted with modern technique 
can quite easily deal with sterility,” writes a contributor to 
The Farmer’s Weekly, “ and has a vaccine to protect clean 
animals from contagious abortion. The Government 
granted him complete military exemption. In peace-time it is 
folly not to make full use of his services: at this stage in the 
war it is surely criminal negligence.” 
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OUR WAR EFFORT 


“ We shall begin to win this war when every day and every 
night the great mass of our people say to themselves with 
anxious inquiry: Have I this day done everything I could 
in every way open to me to slave and toil for the war effort ? 
Have I produced as much as I could? Have I wasted any- 
thing? Have I Fect I was fighting the war? But in order 
that this spirit may rush like an electric current through the 
bodies and souls of our people there must be leadership.” 


ie is not our custom to comment on the general political 
situation, but world events hang like a cloud over all 
our activities. 

The veterinary profession is now one of the few com- 
pletely reserved occupations. It is well, therefore, at this 
grave hour in the life of the British people to remind our- 
selves that our work must be deemed as important as the 
production of armaments or even the duties of the fighting 
forces. We must, therefore, ask ourselves, both as indi- 
viduals and as a profession, how much of the above implied 
criticism applies to ourselves. Can we say “I have this 
day done everything I could: in every way open to me to 
slave and to toil for the war effort. I have felt I was fight- 
ing the war”? 

The profession is eager to respond to strong and able 
leadership. ‘There is a new vigour both in the prosecution 
and application of research: but the control of animal 
diseases is no light task, and however good the 
leadership we must retain the right of responsible free 
speech and criticism. In this spirit of searching inquiry 
we must ask whether, as our contribution to the 
winning of the war, we are making a total effort to control 
animal diseases. Are all the effective means of control being 
applied with the utmost energy, and are ineffective methods 
being modified or dropped ? Is research being prosecuted 
with the utmost efficiency? Are students receiving the 
best possible training to combat disease and to increase the 
productivity of our livestock? Are the most able and 
energetic men in the most important posts? Are the 
leaders of our profession effecting a total mobilisation of 
all our resources, both human and material, to establish 
control of animal disease and to increase livestock produc- 
tion? Do personal prejudices and out-of-date methods, 
based perhaps on a great experience of conditions which 
have now changed, clog our war effort ? 

These are questions to be asked and answered by every 
member of the profession. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICES 


The following notification relative to R.A.V.C. personnel is 
made in the issue of The London Gazette of March 3rd: 
Maj. T. L. Shea retires on an Ind. Pens., March 2nd, 1942. 


* a * 


The Minister of Food has made an Order whereby, under 
the provisions of the Horseflesh (Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1941, no person may sell by wholesale horse- 
flesh for human consumption without a licence, and no person 
may buy this commodity by wholesale except from the holder 
of such a licence. Under the Food Control Committee (Local 
Distribution) Order, 1939, a licence granted by the local Food 
Control Committee is already required by retailers of horse- 
flesh for human consumption. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Entero-toxaemia in Goats 


F. A. CROWHURST, m.r.c.v.s. 
MAIDSTONE 


I was much interested in Dr. Barron’s communication in 
your issue of February 14th on his work in connection with a 
Cl. welchii infection of goats, as I had similar experiences tour 
years ago with a large herd in my practice. 

About 20 milking goats in prime condition died over a 
period of six months before any satisfactory conclusions as to 
the cause of death were arrived at. In all cases the onset of 
disease was quite sudden, in fact I considered it to be a tetany 
and applied calcium and magnesium therapy without any 
success. Death usually took place in 24 hours or less, though 
occasionally one would last for three days, the animal becoming 
very violent before lapsing into complete unconsciousness. 

Post-mortem examination revealed a slight inflammation of 
the abomasum and first part of the small intestine with small 
haemorrhages in the muscle of the heart. In four of the cases 
examined post-mortem there was a slight fatty degeneration of 
the liver, but in no case was there any macroscopic change 
noted in the kidneys. 

Several dead goats were forwarded to the Pathological De- 
partment of the Royal Veterinary College, who reported that 
they had isolated Cl. welchii which was thought to be of the 
lamb dysentery type. 

Accordingly lamb dysentery serum was given to all goats on 
the farm to be followed with a vaccine, but this failed to reduce 
losses. Curative treatment with large doses of serum, given 
intravenously, was tried without any promising results, though 
two of the goats lived for a week. 

Pulpy kidney serum was then given with somewhat better 
results: 4 c.c. were given subcutaneously and repeated in a 
month as no vaccine was available. One goat became ill several 
days after inoculation, and was given large doses of serum 
intravenously, but this failed to save the animal. 

I have not come across any further large outbreaks of the 
disease, though I have met sporadic cases, and have had some 
recover with repeated intravenous injections of glucose (1 oz.) 
in normal saline. 


Nicotinic Acid in the Treatment of Stuttgart 
Disease 


R. C. G. HANCOCK, B.sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
BEACONSFIELD 


On February 16th, a smooth-haired terrier dog, 10 years old, 
was brought to my surgery wjth a history of vomiting for a week. 
Examination showed an area of commencing gangrene round 
the borders of the tongue, with a characteristic stench, and a 
diagnosis was given of Stuttgart disease. ‘The patient was very 
ill and weak. Fifty mgm. of nicotinic acid (Pelonin, Glaxo 
Laboratories) was given intramuscularly, and the mouth washed 
out with diluted formaldehyde. It was arranged that the dog 
should visit me again the following day. As it did not arrive 
by February 18th I made enquiries and was told that the dog 
seemed all right again and was feeding. I urged that a second 
injection should be made, which elicited the response that the 
dog was perfectly well and had enjoyed a three-mile walk. 

This is my first experience of nicotinic acid in the treatment 
of this disease, and it appears to have had a spectacular result. 
From the appearance of the dog and the state of the tongue, I 
did not expect recovery in the light of previous experience. 


WEEKLY WispoM 

The first essential in chemistry is that thou shouldst perform 
practical work and conduct experiments, for he who performs 
not practical work nor makes experiments will never attain the 
least degree of mastery. But thou, O my Son, do thou 
experiment so that thou mayst acquire knowledge. Scientists 
delight not in abundance of material ; they rejoice only in the 
excellence of their experimental —methods.—An_— Arabian 
Alchemist. 720 n.c. Quoted from “The Social Relations of 
Science,” by Crowther. 
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REVIEW 


[GLORY HILL FARM. By Cuirton John Lane. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.] 


It is to be expected that so long as the war lasts we shall 
find an increase in the numbers of those who, tired of city life, 
look to the land as their source of sustenance. These amateur 
farmers, as they may fairly be called, if we except the more 
opulent class who farm by proxy, and as resident landlords 
only, tend to become objects of derision to the professional 
farmer and of suspicion to their veterinary advisers. Veterinary 
surgeons practising in the neighbourhood of large cities have 
become well acquainted with them as a farming entity in recent 
years. The majority, disillusioned and impoverished, fade away 
within a few years, leaving the land and their creditors the 
poorer for their efforts. They are in fact, on the whole, 
regarded as undesirable birds of passage by the professionals, 
and newcomers accordingly find the dice already loaded against 


Mr. Clifton Reynolds, confessedly a trained business man, 
has succumbed to this inner urge, and has taken up mixed 
farming on the Chilterns with the conviction that common 
sense and a sound knowledge of accountancy, coupled with an 
array of text-books, can succeed where so many have had to 
acknowledge failure. His experiences during his first year are 
related with a disarming ¢andour, in a delightfully written book. 
It is all most entertaining, and we can but wish well to the hope 
and courage that arm this difficult adventure. 

The veterinary details are sketchy, and on the whole dis- 
quieting to any well-wisher. Obviously our author has had 
veterinary advice from more than one source, and is in posses- 
sion of text-books. Yet we gather that his small milking herd 
is already infected with tuberculosis, contagious abortion and 
mastitis. "The first two should and could have been denied 
entry from the outset. -And since Mr. Reynolds purchases 
sulphanilamide presumably for home treatment of the third 
disease, the clinician suspects that more energetic measures will 
have to be taken under expert advice if these plagues are 
to be eliminated from his stock. The publications and propa- 
ganda of our Association’s Survey Committee, already available 
and about to be published, should help Mr. Reynolds to emerge 
triumphant fromm what may develop into an expensive experience. 


ABSTRACTS 


[CORYNEBACTERIUM EQUI AS A POSSIBLE CAUSE OF 
TUBERCULOUS-LIKE LESIONS OF SWINE. FeEtpman, 
pA a ‘cm H. E., and Karison, A. G. (1940.) 30. 

-481. 


It has been found that tubercle bacilli cannot always be 
recovered from lesions in the tonsils of swine which appear 
macroscopically to be tuberculous and workers in Norway and 

ark have attributed a proportion of such lesions to 
Corynebacterium equi. The authors have examined the un- 
opened submaxillary lymph node of 89 pig carcases in which 
the opposite node showed characteristic gross signs of tuber- 
culosis. The material was obtained from various abattoirs in 
Minnesota. 

Corynebacterium equi was isolated from 20 animals, in seven 
of which tubercle bacilli could not be recovered either by 
culture or animal inoculation. In the other 13 cases tubercle 
bacilli were present. Histological sections of the seven cases 
in which tubercle bacilli were not isolated showed no lesions 
in five, epithelioid cell proliferation in one and an old caseous 
and calcified focus in the remaining specimen. The latter alone 
showed acid-fast bacilli in sections, although these were pre- 
sumably not viable. 

It is suggested that Corynebacterium equi is as likely to 
occur in apparently normal lymph nodes as in those showing 
structural changes associated with the presence of tubercle 
bacilli. No specific changes were detected which make it 
possible to distinguish lesions yielding viable tubercle bacilli 
only, viable tubercle bacilli together with Corynebacterium 
equi, Corynebacterium equi only, or which failed to yield either 
organism. It is to be noted that all the 55 strains of tubercle 


bacilli isolated were of the avian type and that the variations 
in tissue reaction in swine due to this organism are considerable. 
The significance of Corynebacterium equi in association with 


tuberculous adenitis in pigs is obscure as is that of other non- 
acid-fast bacteria which have been isolated from this condition. 
G. J. G. H. 


[TREATMENT OF MOIST ECZEMA BY SUBCUTANEOUS 
INJECTIONS OF STERILE COW’S MILK. (VENKATARATNaM, 
V.) (1941.) Ind. vet. J. 18. 37.] 


The successful treatment of moist eczema in cattle and dogs 
by subcutaneous injections of sterile cow’s milk is recorded. 
It was found that injection of 15 c.c. under the skin of bovines 
and 5 c.c. for dogs effected a complete cure after a single treat- 
ment. Milk was obtained from a healthy cow, heated practi- 
cally to boiling point and after cooling the required quantity 
was injected. 

S. J. E. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Mar. 20th.—Meeting of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Rhyl, 1.30 p.m. 

Mar. 26th.—Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Dumfries, 2 p.m. 

Apr. Ist.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fees due. 

April 2nd.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, Con- 
way Hall, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 


Apr. 16th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings, Hotel Russell, 
London. 
Apr. 17th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council Meetings, 


Hotel Russell, London. 
May I1th.—R.C.V.S. Animal Management Examination begins. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT AND 
MUTUAL DEFENCE SOCIETY 


CONTROL OF INFERTILITY: INSURANCE “ COVER” FOR MEMBERS 


We are pleased to report that the Council of the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society has inti- 
mated that its members are, under the existing rules, covered 
in the event of a claim by a stockowner for the loss of, or injury 
to, an animal as a result of an examination for pregnancy 
and/or treatment for infertility. Should a claim arise during 
tuition it is necessary (in order to obtain assistance from the 
Society) that both the “instructor” and the “instructed ” are 
members of the Society. 

As we have from time to time pointed out in this journal 
membership of the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society provides the cheapest form of insurance which 
veterinary surgeons can enjoy and this benefit alone is already 
much appreciated by its present members. We would urge 
those who are not already members and who intend to carry out 
the control of infertility, in their own interests, to join the 
Society without delay. We would remind members that by 
subscribing to the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society they are assisting necessitous colleagues and 
their dependents. Full particulars of membership can be 
obtained from Mr. F. Hopkin, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
35, Manchester Road, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING FOR VETERINARY 
SURGEONS UNDERTAKING AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICE 


It is announced by the Board of Trade that the following 
articles of protective clothing, viz., rubber boots, parturition 
rubber coat overalls, overall coats, can in future be purchased 
by veterinary surgeons undertaking agricultural practice, for 
their own personal use, without coupons and free of quota on 
presentation of a certificate from a responsible officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Veterinary surgeons wishing to avail 
themselves of these arrangements must satisfy the Ministry of 
Agriculture (Animal Health Division II, Fernlea Hotel, St. 
Annes-on-Sea, Lancs.) that the clothing is essential for theit 
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safety and health, whereupon a coupon-free certificate will be 
issued to the applicant. 

In the case of students and staff of the Royal Veterinary 
College, Reading University and the School of Veterinary 
Science, Liverpool University, certificates may be signed by the 
principals of those institutions. 

Wholesalers or manufacturers may supply clothing to an 
equivalent coupon-value against these certificates outside their 
quota under the Limitation of Supplies Orders. 

* * * 


PERSONAL 


Mrs. Trevor Spencer and daughters would like to extend 
their grateful thanks to all members of the profession who sent 
such kind letters of sympathy in their bereavement and for the 
many beautiful flowers. ‘They hope to acknowledge each one 
personally in due course. 


The many friends of Major G. W. Dunkin, Director of the 
Agricultural Research Council’s Field Station at Compton, 
Berks., and Mrs. Dunkin, who have heard with much regret 
that the former has been seriously indisposed, will be glad to 
learn that he is making satisfactory progress. 


Birth—At Reading, to Grace, wife of Edwin G. White, 
PH.D., M.R.C.V.S., of the Royal Veterinary College, Streatley, a 
daughter. 

Will.—Bowman, Mr. George Emerson, M.R.C.V.S., of Leeds 
(net personalty £76,225). Gross value £103,340. 

R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Barry, Edward P., Lt.-Col. (retd.) 2nd Life Guards, at 24, 
Sheen Gate Gardens, East Sheen, S.W.14, and 3, Elm Court, 
Temple, E.C.4. Graduated London, May 10th, 1893. Fellow- 
ship May 16th, 1908. Alderman, Borough of Barnes. Barrister- 
at-Law. Died March 4th, 1942. 

Browne, William ‘Thomas M., Abbeyfield, Naas, Eire. 
Graduated London, December 16th, 1905. Died February 4th, 
1942; aged 68 years. 

Dyson, Clement, 11, Abbey Street, York, and The Conserva- 
tive Club, York. Graduated N, Edinburgh, April 22nd, 1884. 
Died at Bootham Park, York, March 3rd, 1942; aged 85 years. 

Hepsurn, William, F.R.c.v.s., 382, Great Western Road, 
Aberdeen, Lt. R.A.V.C. (T.F.) (retd.). Graduated Edinburgh, 
May 24th, 1900; Fellowship May 13th, 1911. Died March Ist, 
1942; aged 67 years. 

McMaster, John Matthew, Ardgour, Stoneykirk, Stranraer, 
Wigtown, Capt. R.A.V.C. (T.F.) (retd.). Graduated Edinburgh, 
December 21st, 1894. Died March 5th, 1942; aged 71 years. 


Tue Late Mr. WittiaM CAUDWELL, M.R.C.V.S. 
Mr. William Caudwell, F.r.c.v.s., of 70, Lowther Road, 


Bournemouth, whose death we recorded with regret in a recent 
issue, had an extensive veterinary practice at Chertsey, Surrey, 
for 25 years. He was Veterinary Inspector to the Surrey 
County Council from 1894 until 1915, and also did professional 
work for the Board of Agriculture in assisting the suppression 
of contagious diseases of animals. 

He relinquished his Chertsey practice in 1915 at the age of 
59 to join the Army Veterinary Corps, and served in Ireland 
ae the rebellion, resuming practice in Bournemouth in 

A kind and genial disposition endeared him to his many 
friends and clients, and he was a generous supporter of many 
ang causes. He leaves a widow and two sons to mourn their 
Oss. 


FuNERAL OF Mr. F. W. EMERY, 0.B.E., F.R.C.V.S. 


The remains of Mr. F. W. Emery, F.R.c.v.s., of Coolattin, 
Balmoral, Belfast, formerly chief ve? erinary "ee of the 
Ulster Ministry of Agriculture, an account of whose career 
was published in our last issue, were interred on February 25th 
at Dundonald Cemetery. There was a_ large attendance of 
members of the veterinary and medical professions at the 
funeral, and the chief mourners were the three sons of Mr. 

. The Ministry was represented by Captain A. Munro, 
chief veterinary officer, Mr. J. G. Magowan, deputy chief 
officer, and Captain H. Jewell, supervising veterinary officer. 


The Rev. R. S. Breane, LL.D., officiated at the home and grave- 
side services. 


A biographical and other appreciations of the late Mr. R. 
Chrystal Irving, F.R.c.v.s., will appear in our issue of next week, 
when we also hope to publish a memoir of the late Mr. William 
Hepburn, F.R.c.v.s., of Aberdeen. 

MAKING MAXIMUM USE OF OUR LAND 


In the course of a valuable study of the subject of the 
reconstruction of British agriculture contributed to recent issues 
of Rotary Service, Mr. H. T. Cranfield, of Loughborough, 
stresses the necessity for a reconstruction of the farming industry 
in association with the “inseparable rural life surrounding it.” 
The scheduling of land and classification into agricultural and 
non-agricultural sections should proceed forthwith, and at the 
same time agricultural land should be surveyed and mapped 
according to its potential capacity and suitability for certain 
specific types of farming. 

The suggestion that the utilisation of land should be con- 
trolled by the State brings the burning topic of land national- 
isation to the fore, and it is true that State ownership would 
reduce to some considerable extent the difficulties to be en- 
countered in exercising governmental control over land and the 
farming of agricultural land. 

The establishment of county war agricultural executive com- 
mittees, with powers to enforce efficient cultivation and cropping 
of the land, has proved to be a vital necessity under war condi- 
tions. ‘There is no valid reason, says Mr. Cranfield, why such 
committees should not be retained for the post-war period, but 
in view of the present voluntary character of these committees— 
a wonderful war contribution on the part of many farmers 
which is deserving of wide appreciation—it is inevitable that 
members of permanent committees would have to receive some 
remuneraiion for their services. In the best interests of the 
industry it is essential that expert farmers, actively engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, should form the basis of these committees. 
The personnel of technical staffs would require some consider- 
able augmentation to enable every farmer to have at hand 
expert and sympathetic advisers. 

The Warble Fly (Dressing of Cattle) Order of 1936 and the 

1940 amendment to it have been suspended until further notice. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published recenily. Copies 
can be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from 
H.M. Stationery Office, 


Price Post 
net free 
“ae 


Sratutory RULES AND Orpers, 1942: 
318. Diseases of Animals Warble Fly 
(Dressing of Cattle) (Suspension) canes - 
February 19th 0 1 0 2 
Drart RULES AND Orpers, 1942: 
Milk and Dairies, England and Wales. Milk 
(Special Designations) Draft 
February 27th os 0 1 0 2 
CoMMAND PAPERS (Session 1941-42): 
6340. Ministry of Health. Summary Re- 
port for the period — Ist, _— to 
March 3lst, 1941 ... 011 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 

first_ post on Monday morning for insertion in Saturday's issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the E — represent the 

personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing 

the opinion or having the of the N. M.A. 


THE PROFESSION AND THE LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY 


To THE EpitoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—It is evident from recent correspondence in The Veter- 
inary Record that many members regret that although the 
veterinary profession is a reserved occupation, it is not being 
organised to play its full share in the economic life of the 
country, and are insistent that a nation-wide effort should be 
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THE VETERINARY RECORD 


March 14th, 1942. 


made to speed up measures necessary to improve the health of 
our herds and flocks which are, and always have been, the 
mainstay of British agriculture. ; 

The animal census for 1939 showed that in Great Britain 
there were about 8 million cattle, 25 million sheep, 4 million 
pigs and 60 million head of poultry, and the estimated value of 
agricultural and horticultural produce in England and Wales 
was £219,430,000, of which livestock and livestock products 
were valued at £154,560,000. The figures for Scotland were 
£41,345,000, of which livestock and livestock products were 
estimated at £32,020,000. 

It has to be deplored that the livestock industry is so seriously 
handicapped by the toll taken by disease: the N.V.M.A. has 
estimated that the annual loss from only four diseases is 
£18,000,000 and and four millions from poultry diseases. 

What is being done and what else can be done to reduce 
these and other losses at a time when an efficient agricultural 
industry is so vital to the maintenance of the health of the 
nation? ‘This question must be considered in terms of health 
and disease, as the problems are inseparable. 

Why are so many of our flocks and herds riddled with 
disease? There is little doubt that the neglect in our animal 
husbandry over a long period to observe Bacon's axiom that 
“Nature is only to be governed by obeying her,” and excessive 
traffic in livestock, more acute with latter-day development 
of road transport, have been to a very great extent responsible 
for the high incidence of many diseases and for their widespread 
distribution. 

The N.V.M.A., through the laborious work of its Survey 
Committee, has recommended the adoption of measures for the 
reduction of losses from certain diseases which seriously handi- 
cap milk production, but there are many other health and 
disease problems almost as urgent. No doubt the N.V.M.A. is 
reviewing the situation and that we may anticipate in its long- 
term policy further recommendations, including those for the 
improvement of livestock, some of which might be adopted now. 
The problems can be arbitrarily divided into those of health 
and those of disease. In the former category the foremost 
question is, what numbers of the various classes of livestock 
can be profitably maintained? The acreage of agricultural 
land in Great Britain given in agricultural statistics for 1939 
was 45 millions and 16 millions mountain and rough grazing. 
Those figures may have been altered by the war-time policy 
of land reclamation, and perhaps offset by the extension of 
industrial plants and the land requirements of the armed forces. 
The next problem is as to whether there should be any restric- 
tion on the number of breeds, proper consideration being given 
to the necessity for different breeds which are adapted to the 
many and various conditions of soil and climate which exist 
in this small island, and to the overseas market which will 
undoubtedly be expanded to replace the ravages of war. ‘There 
are 24 breed societies of cattle, 32 for sheep and 13 for pigs. 
The next question is livestock improvement. For very many 
years this country has held a pre-eminent position in the live- 
stock world, thanks chiefly to the selective breeding of many 
progressive stockowners. It has to be admitted, however, that 
only 5 to 6 per cent. of our cattle are pedigreed, and that there 
is a pressing need for intensive improvement in the breeding 
and management of all classes of farm livestock. It would 
seem that in this field of work artificial insemination should 
be adopted, as it is a measure calculated to grade up stock in 
a much shorter period than is possible under the present 
somewhat limited provision of premium bulls and boars. 

With some diseases so widespread it is certain that they can 
only be adequately dealt with on a nation-wide scale. Despite 
the good results achieved by many individual practitioners, there 
seems to be no alternative to a State service. Many of your 
correspondents express considerable opposition to State control 
and more particularly to what has been termed the “ soulless- 
ness ” of State service, and fear that it would necessarily entail 
an increase in the number of whole-time veterinary officers to 
the detriment of the private practitioner. State service need 
not imply the regimentation of the profession, nor indefinite 
expansion of a whole-time staff. Where State direction is 
necessary any competent practitioner can deal efficiently with 
animal disease problems: it will be recalled that the major 
plagues of cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, rabies and glanders 
were eradicated from this country before whole-time staffs 
had been recruited. 

I regret that the Council has rejected the proposal to appoint 
parliamentary and publicity agents. For good or ill most of 


the organised interests and even Government departments have 
a propaganda, or publicity, service, or whatever it may be 
termed (the revered Teddy Shave in his heyday would have 
said “ Call it what you like, as long as you know what it is ”), 
Some fear that it is opposed to our ethics, although presumably 
it was not intended that it should be of the kind associated 
with some commercial enterprises, or that there would be an 
issue of posters of the type which depict the glamorous life in 
the A.T.S. This service is intended to be a method of ex- 
plaining the aims of the profession, to secure recognition of 
its achievements, and appreciation of its difficulties. 

Public opinion, as a result of the war, has been awakened to 
many defects in our parliamentary system and the functions 
of its executive departments, and attention focused on the way 
in which successive Governments have neglected to ensure for 
the agricultural industry its proper place in the national 
economy. During the last 40 years successive Governments 
have put in office 22 different political representatives (Presi- 
dents of the Board of Agriculture and later styled Ministers of 
Agriculture and Fisheries) who in their short terms of office 
have rarely had adequate support from Parliament or the 
country to adopt measures necessary to raise the standard of 
efficiency of agriculture. Criticism is also levelled at Executive 
Government departments in that, while they may have been 
well suited to Victorian days when responsibilities were fewer 
and demands made on them less urgent, they should be re- 
modelled to the changing times which demand change of 
method; the unprofitable competition between intensely jealous 
departments should be abolished; the handicaps of tradition 
and precedent should be reduced; and the “ yes-men ” should be 
banished and the sycophants superannuated. 

With the public demand for reforms, now is the time to 
adopt a propaganda (faute-de-mieux) policy, which could help 
to secure for the profession its proper sphere in the counsels 
of the nation, both in the present problems of the economic 
life of the country and those of post-war reconstruction. 

Whatever may be in store, as members of a noble profession 
we yield precedence to none in honesty of purpose or faithful- 
ness of service in the conflict with animal disease. 

Yours truly, 
W. G. Wracc. 


20, Berwyn Road, 
Richmond, 


Surrey. 
February 27th, 1942. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1937, aNp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV) 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


| Foot- | | : 
Anthrax and- Parasitic Sheep Swine 
| mouth- Mange* Scab Fever 


Period 


Jan. 16th to 
3ist, 1942 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1941 
1940 
1939 


Total Jan. Ist 
to 31st, 1942 
Corresponding | 
period in— 
1941. |S 3 45 250 
1940...) | 36 | 342 
1939 2 22 83 106 


Norte.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 


The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified 
as free from Tuberculosis as at 31st January, 1942, was 4 
follows (GREAT 

ENGLAND WALEs SCOTLAND Briratn) 
3,882 9,120 3,329 16,331 


sa sro 


— 
18 | — 1 | 16 28 
| 
27 29 2 | 23 110 
34 1 1 | 13 | 182 
55 | 7 | 6 | 64 
| | 
I 
J 


